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CROSS-CURRENTS IN EUROPEAN POLITICS 





O the student of practical politics, Europe, 

in the past weeks, has offered a fertile field 
for observation. The economic depression and 
international insecurity which darken the Euro- 
pean scene have, on the one hand, strengthened 
the trend toward dictatorship and chauvinism 
and, on the other, have added fresh bitterness 
to the grievances of economic groups and national 
minorities. Poland, while preserving the form, 
has nullified the substance of constitutional gov- 
ernment. Free elections are demanded in Spain 
after years of dictatorship. The German and 
Ukrainian minorities in Poland protest against 
Polish rule. The old cry for separatism has again 
been heard in Catalonia. In Belgium, French and 
Flemish have clashed over the language question. 
Yet everywhere an attempt is made to subordinate 
these domestic conflicts to national exigencies, in 
order to present a united front to the problems 
which this winter is expected to bring forth. 


In Poland Marshal Pilsudski, despite his 
avowed contempt for parliamentary procedure, 
has scrupulously observed the outward ritual of 
constitutionality. The Marshal has declared on 
more than one occasion that the multiplicity of 
parties in the Sejm has not only proved a stum- 
bling-block to the passage of necessary legislation, 
but has also weakened Poland’s influence in for- 
eign affairs. He has made no secret of his desire 
to obtain a revision of the constitution which 
would strengthen the executive at the expense 
of the legislature. Instead of suspending the con- 
stitution following the dissolution of the Sejm 
and the resignation of the Slawek cabinet in 
August, Marshal Pilsudski attempted to achieve 
his ends by means of a general election. 


This election, held on November 16, was pre- 
ceded by administrative measures intended to 
paralyze, if not destroy, the Opposition. Some 
eighty leaders of the Opposition were summarily 
thrown into prison, while Opposition candidates 
and individual voters were disqualified on various 





technical grounds. Despite these manoeuvres, 
the non-partisan government bloc, headed by 
Pilsudski, while it obtained a working major- 
ity in the Sejm, failed to secure the two-thirds 
necessary to revise the constitution. The gov- 
ernment’s victory was wen chiefly at the expense 
of the bloc formed by the Socialist and Peasant 
parties, and of the groups representing national 
minorities. The National Democrats, Fascist and 
chauvinist in tendency, who oppose the govern- 
ment, were the only other party to register an 
increase at the polls. 


Qualified observers credit the Polish election 
with achieving two definite results. The govern- 
ment bloc, which now controls a majority in the 
Sejm and two-thirds of the Senate, is squarely 
faced with the responsibility for carrying through 
a constructive political and economic program. 
The Opposition parties, united by the success of 
the government, must in turn give more careful 
formulation to their policies. 


The elections held on November 22 for the 
Polish Senate and the Silesian Diet were accom- 
panied by riots in Polish Upper Silesia. The 
local Polish authorities, it is charged, resorted to 
violence and fraud to intimidate the German 
voters and to nullify their ballots. On November 
25 the German Cabinet, having heard testimony 
from the German consul in Kattowitz, decided 
to lodge a strong protest with the Council of the 
League of Nations. 


From Eastern Galicia come reports of atroci- 
ties perpetrated by the Poles under the guise of 
“pacification.” According to Polish sources, 
Ukrainian Communists who desire the incorpora- 
tion of Eastern Galicia in the Soviet Union in- 
cited the population this fall to acts of incendiar- 
ism. The Ukrainians, however, assert that they 
merely desire autonomy under the aegis of Po- 
land, but charge that the Poles have destroyed 
their cultural and economic organizations. 
















That the transition from dictatorship to con- 
stitutional government which Premier Berenguer 
is attempting to effect in Spain is not regarded 
by all elements as sufficiently rapid or thorough 
was demonstrated by the disorders which recently 
threw the country into upheaval. Following a 
clash in Madrid on November 14 between workers 
of the building trades and the police, the General 
Union of Workers decreed a forty-eight-hour 
strike, which spread to other cities. The govern- 
ment called in troops but did not declare martial 
law or censor news regarding the strike. While 
many of the strikers demanded the overthrow of 
the monarchy and the establishment of a republic, 
Socialist and Republican leaders announced that 
the time was not yet ripe for revolution. In 
some cities, notably Barcelona, the Sindicato 
Unico, a Communist labor organization, appears 
to have forced the strike on the Socialist trades 
unions, which later repudiated its policy of vio- 
lence. Premier Berenguer denied that the strike 
was due to a widespread subversive movement, 
and asserted that the government would go to 
the parliamentary election scheduled for March 
1 in the full assurance of a monarchist triumph. 
In many quarters, however, it is felt that the 
strike is symptomatic of failure to adjust the 
political system to new economic conditions. 
Meanwhile, the disorders caused a further fall 
in the value of the Spanish peseta, at the very 
time when the Bank for International Settle- 
ments had decided to continue negotiations with 
Spain for the stabilization of its currency. 


A third crisis—this time over the language 
question—was precipitated by the resignation of 
the Cabinet in Belgium on Armistice Day. The 
Flemish extremists want the children of Flemish 
parents to receive their education in Flemish, to 
the exclusion of French, which is championed by 
the Liberals. The Cabinet, composed of members 
of the Cathclic, Liberal and Christian Democratic 
parties, is divided on the question. In February 
1930 the Belgian Parliament voted to exclude 
French from the new University of Ghent. Par- 
tisans of French culture forthwith proceeded to 
establish there a French institution of higher 
learning, and a number of university professors 
were invited to give courses. The Minister of 
Education, himself a Liberal, issued an order 
forbidding Ghent university professors to teach 
in other Belgian universities. On November 10 
the Brussels Liberal Federation denounced this 
order as contrary to Liberal principles, and de- 
manded its immediate revocation. The Liberal 
Ministers resigned in consequence. M. Jaspar, 
the Prime Minister, handed his resignation to 
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King Albert. In view of the prevailing economic 
and international instability, however, the King 
requested M. Jaspar to remain in office. The 
language question, which for many years has em- 
bittered Belgium’s political life, still awaits 


solution. VERA MICHELES DEAN 


Chang Cooperates with Chiang 

The support accorded Chiang Kai-shek, head 
of the Nanking government, by the Manchurian 
leader, Chang Hsiieh-liang, following the latter’s 
occupation of the northern provinces, has laid a 
new basis for political stability in China. The 
substantial control of China is now vested in the 
hands of these two rulers, whose territories are 
roughly divided by the Yellow River. The North- 
ern coalition generals, Feng Yii-hsiang and Yen 
Hsi-shan, have withdrawn into Shansi province 
with but a fraction of their armies, and may pos- 
sibly be driven to seek refuge abroad. 

The confidence felt by Chang Hsiieh-liang in 
the Nanking government was strikingly mani- 
fested by his presence in Nanking at the plenary 


session of the Central Executive Committee of | 


the Kuomintang held in November. The session 
adopted a program calling inter alia for financial 
rehabilitation, disbandment of surplus troops, 
abolition of likin (internal transit duties) by 
January 1, 1931, enforcement of opium prohibi- 
tion by 1934, and the suppression of banditry and 
communism within six months. It also voted to 
convene a National People’s Convention on May 
5, 1931 to consider the formulation of a per- 
manent constitution and to determine the dura- 
tion of the present period of political tutelage. 
The calling of this convention is in response to 
the criticisms leveled at the narrow basis of the 
Kuomintang dictatorship at Nanking. It was 
also decided that Chiang Kai-shek would person- 
ally conduct the banditry suppression campaign 
in the provinces along the Yangtse River. 

The compromise effected between Chiang 
Kai-shek and Chang Hsiieh-liang has given the 
Nanking government nominal suzerainty over 
China, while allowing Chang Hsiieh-liang to re- 
tain a large measure of autonomy north of the 
Yellow River. The officials for this region are 
nominated by Chang Hsiieh-liang, but officially 
appointed by Nanking. The collection of the 
customs revenues is administered by Nanking. 
The railway revenues in north China, however, 
are retained by Chang Hsiieh-liang; and he also 
has been given a free hand in the settlement of 
the Sino-Soviet dispute over the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. While these agreements hold, internal 
peace seems assured in China. T. A. BISSON 
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